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AMERICA'S OPPORTUNITY IN ASIA. 

BY CHARLES DENBY, JR., SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
LEGATION IN CHINA. 



It was the opinion of Mr. Lowell that the Pacific Coast of the 
United States would remain the back door of the Kepiiblic while 
her face would always he turned toward the Atlantic. This was 
the opinion which Mr. Bryce also came to after his latest visit to 
the United States. Great as these authorities are, the writer, 
familiar with the East, its industries, its peoples, and its re- 
sources, positively refuses to accept their opinion. The world 
has moved too fast for their prophecy. The Pacific of the date 
when Mr. Lowell spoke is not the Pacific of to-day ; the America 
of which Mr. Bryce wrote so well and pleasantly has changed 
with changes of her own and must change further because the 
East has changed. 

It is a familiar statement that Asia is the greatest hive 
of human beings in the world, the greatest storehouse of treas- 
ures, the greatest unexploited field, the last prize to conquer for 
the commerce of the West. For many centuries it was the end 
of the navigator's voyage, whence he returned again to the port 
from which he sailed. Beyond rolled the Pacific, a vast, forbid- 
ding barrier, which, five thousand miles further on, beat against 
the rocks of North America, the " back door " of a new conti- 
nent, whose people had their faces turned the other way. Now 
this new continent is conquered. The Anglo-American stands 
on the shores of the Pacific. He cannot face back to Europe 
across three thousand miles of continent. The great barrier has 
become a highway. 

Let us not be misled by historic parallels. Asia is more ac- 
cessible to-day than Europe thirty years ago. In 1885 there was 
but one line of steamers from America to Japan, now there are 
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six, crowded with passengers and weighted down with freight. 
Twelve years ago the writer made the voyage from San Francisco 
to Yokohama in twenty-two days ; this year he has crossed the 
same ocean in less than twelve. "The East" is no longer the 
East for Americans. If these new aspirants for oriental trade 
awake to their opportunities they may still make their triumphant 
motto " Westward Ho I" 

A few years ago the exporters of the United States took 
little interest in China or Japan. From there we imported teas 
and silks and other fabrics, which found their way to us under 
foreign flags and by the way of foreign ports. But our exports 
were insignificant. Not only were American manufacturers 
occupied at home and satisfied with a market which a high tariff 
secured to them free from competition, and which they could 
scarcely supply, but the East itself continued on its monotonous 
way, disappointing all hope of progress, the same from year to 
year. Now two changes have taken place. The productiveness 
of American industry has outstripped the demand of the Ameri- 
can market, and the manufacturer begins to look abroad. 
American locomotives whistle on the plains of Eussia and of 
Argentina. American typewriters click in the offices of Europe. 
American rails are laid in the mountain passes of India. Ameri- 
can cotton goods are the standard of the world. For the manu- 
facturer of the United States the export trade has become a 
necessity, and it should be fostered with a jealous care. 

The other change that has taken place is a change in China 
and Japan. The war of 1894-95 between these two powers was 
the most momentous event in the history of the East. It did 
more to startle, more to develop, China than any experience in 
her past. No victory of a European power could have had such 
an effect upon her. It required the triumph of an insignificant 
and detested rival to bring to the knowledge of Chinese states- 
men the mortal weakness of their conservatism. This war has 
done more to open this vast field to Western commerce and civil- 
ization than five hundred years of foreign trade and one hundred 
years of missionary teaching. The effect has been instantly felt. 
The country seems to have sprung into life. Railroad lines are 
under construction, the beginnings of vast contemplated sys- 
tems. Mines are being opened, new ports established, new lines 
of commerce developed. Schools for the teaching of English and 
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of Western sciences are being founded and attended by an earnest 
crowd of intelligent young men who, a few years ago, would have 
Washed to count a foreigner among their friends. China- looks to 
the West to learn the sources of a strength which she has long 
affected to despise. 

This attention is reciprocated, but in a different spirit. The 
eyes of Europe are turned toward China and the European powers 
are arranging far-reaching plans dictated by territorial ambition. 
Their journals already openly discuss the respective spheres of 
influence which they hope some day to make exclusively tributary 
to their commerce. Prance is annexing territory on her Ton- 
quin frontier, and is building railroads into Yunnan. Eussia has 
laid her hand on Manchuria, and six hundred miles of Eussian 
railroad in Chinese territory will shortly connect the trans-Siberian 
system with the port of Vladivostock on the Pacific. Germany is 
obtaining "concessions" from China — small areas of ground at the 
treaty ports, which will be placed under the German flag and 
where, under their own laws, German merchants may establish 
houses and conduct their business. Japan, baffled in the North, 
has annexed Formosa and founded there a lasting basis for her 
commerce. Nor has she stopped here, but she is daily adding to 
her military and naval strength, preparing to take her part in the 
coming struggle for supremacy on the mainland. England has 
opened new territories for her commerce by asserting the right of 
British merchants to navigate the West Eiver, the key to the 
southwest of China. British trade was never so flourishing in 
China as to-day and the supremacy of England's naval power in 
Asiastic waters bears testimony to her intention to defend it. 

All these powers recognize the fact that trade follows the flag. 
Where their ships go and where they make their national influence 
felt, there trade springs up to meet them. They recognize that the 
present is a critical period in the history of China ; that when the 
breaking up and the inevitable partition come, those who have 
established themselves will obtain recognition of their interests, 
those who have failed to do so must see their trade go to the 
masters of the soil. 

The government of the United States is strangely apathetic 
to these changes in the East, though it needs but little know- 
ledge to assert that our interests there are of the first import- 
ance. The present crisis cannot be accurately judged from any 
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notions of the past, though the past affords some analogy to what 
is taking place to-day. As the Mediterranean was once the centre 
of the ambitions of Europe, and as it ceded its importance to the 
wider fields of the Atlantic, so in the future must the Atlantic 
cede its importance to a wider field. There is a greater commerce 
growing up to our West, and its possession must be contested 
upon a greater stage. The statesmen of Europe reason that great 
size in nations is now becoming a matter of the first importance, 
and great size is possible only to those who have broad continents 
to grow in or widespread colonies. The relations of the great 
powers are changing, and the Pacific is becoming the centre of 
their striving. The powers that adjoin this ocean are destined to be 
the actors in the next drama of the world and the Pacific the stage 
thereof. England is the greatest of these powers. This she owes to 
Canada and to her possessions in the East. Eussia is destined to 
a future greater than England's present. France is making des- 
perate efforts to build up for herself an Asiatic foothold in this 
company. China's vast population and wide territory make her 
another factor in the problem. She may h8 conquered and 
enslaved for years, but the great vitality, the great individuality, 
the exclusive cohesiveness of her people, seem to destine her to 
an ultimately independent national existence. She must eventu- 
ally emerge from her position of subjection and inferiority and 
become one of the great nations of the earth. Japan's rdle will 
be a smaller one, but the inherent identity of her interests with 
China's must make them allies against Europe in working out 
their common destiny. In the hands of these powers lies the 
future of the Pacific, and the future of the Pacific is the future 
of the world. 

Our country cannot shut its eyes to this condition. The 
people of America, with a rapidly increasing population produc- 
ing more than they can consume, with an aggressive character 
that brooks no opposition, with a coast line greater than that of 
any power of Europe, dotted with flourishing cities, constitute a 
factor in the future of the Orient that no apathy, no neglect, can 
belittle. Whatever policy we may have inherited as to entangle- 
ments with European powers must be discarded here. The 
people of the United States must not be content to see their 
neighbors to the West, with their boundless potentialities of 
trade, handed over, an uncontested prize, to the ambitions of 
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Europe. America may attempt to evade the responsibility 
thrust upon her. She may, with shortsighted resolution, turn 
her face away from her great future, but she will not succeed. 
The markets of the Orient are the heritage of her merchants, and 
the time will inevitably come when the voice of the Republic will 
be heard in oriental courts with the same accent of authority as 
in the commonwealths of South America. It would be well if 
the certainty of this destiny could he recognized before European 
statesmanship has barred the way with "vested interests." 

Leaving aside, however, these future complications, which 
no present thought can evade, we find that the actual commer- 
cial interests of the United States in Asia are worthy of the 
most careful consideration. Though its trade is in its infancy, 
China to-day is a great market, unable to supply itself wich the 
very manufactured goods we have to sell. To this market we 
are the nearest neighbors. Some of the energy and intelligence 
which our manufacturers are devoting to South America would 
find ample compensation here. In Western America, when 
railroads were built they took the population with them and 
built up the business on which they hoped to thrive. In China 
the population, the business, the prosperity are there waiting for 
the railroads to come to them. The commercial activity which 
good communications will create is inconceivable. If to the 
Empire of China, with its vast population, its vast territory, its 
limitless resources, the electric spark of American enterprise could 
be communicated, the trade that would spring into existence would 
surpass all the records of history. Already on the short lines in the 
north we have some indication of the future. The cars are crowded 
with passengers and freight, trade is springing up, and Chinese 
merchants, with ready intelligence, are planning the exten- 
sion of their business. "New industries are coming into existence. 
Certain cities are pointed out as railroad centres, and real estate 
is advancing in price as in the " boom " cities of America. The 
station of Fengtai, eight miles southwest of Peking, now a rude 
building in a field of cabbages, is confidently expected by railroad 
experts to become the busiest railroad station in the world. There 
is no doubt that the general import and export trade of China 
will enormously increase. Internal taxation barriers will be 
broken down, and not only will new markets of great importance 
be reached, but old ones will become more accessible. The peo- 
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pie will become more familiar with, foreign products and inven- 
tions and will use them more freely. Increased opportunities of 
employment will give the lower classes more money to spend and 
there will be a greater demand for foreign oil, cloth, machinery, 
and the thousand things of foreign origin which the Chinese are 
only beginning to appreciate. It is a market which the writer 
candidly believes to be, for the American manufacturer, the 
most important in the world. 

The present trade of the United States with China is difficult 
to accurately estimate. The Chinese returns of trade indicate 
as going to or coming from the United States such goods only as 
are carried directly between an American and a Chinese port. If 
Chinese goods are reshipped at an English port their further 
progress is not traced, but they appear as having been exported 
to England only. Similarly, American goods appear as imports 
from Great Britain and her colonies. In the year 1896 the for- 
eign trade of China was 333,600,000 Haikuan taels,* of which 
imports were 202,589,994 taels, and the exports 131,081,421 
taels. Of these totals, 201,263,026 taels was trade with Greaj; 
Britain and Hongkong, and 23,053,452 taels trade with the 
United States. As above stated, however, these figures repre- 
sent only the direct trade from American ports to Chinese ports 
and conversely, and are far from giving an accurate account of 
the export of American goods to China and of Chinese goods to 
the United States. A large part of American cotton goods, oil, 
flour, machinery, iron, lumber, etc., etc., in all of which there is 
considerable trade, appears credited in the Chinese returns to 
England and Hongkong. The totals should probably be nearer 
40,000,000 than 23,000,000 taels. 

The trade of Japan, though not of the same magnitude nor 
destined to the same development as that of China, is worthy of 
consideration. The total foreign trade of Japan for 1896 was 
about $145,000,000, United States currency, of which about 
$35,000,000 was trade with Great Britain and $25,000,000 with 
the United States. Japan's imports from the United States ag- 
gregated about $8,000,000, and consisted chiefly of kerosene, raw 
cotton, flour, locomotives, rails, cigarettes, watches, and timber. 
It is noticeable that 3,680,000 tons of shipping under the British 

* The Haikuan tael was worth 81 cents United States currency at average value 
of sight bills of exchange on New i'ork from Shanghai for the year 1896. 
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flag entered and cleared in Japan during 1896, while the total 
tonnage of American shipping for the period was only 284,000 
tons. 

It is interesting to look for a moment at the trade of Vladi- 
vostok, the port of Siberia, and a market of the greatest promise. 
In 1885 only eighty-six ships called at this port; in 1895 this 
number had increased to 191, and in 1896 to 270. The trade of 
Vladivostock and Nikolaevsk is chiefly import. It grew from 
3,000,000 pud in 1892 to 11,358,891 pud in 1895. In this latter 
year the import at these two ports was valued at 22,418,524 
silver roubles. Small as these figures are, the increase is strik- 
ing, and there is no question that the opening of the Eussian 
railroads in Manchuria and Siberia will give a great impetus to 
the trade of the Pacific. Already the Russians are talking of 
trans-Pacific lines, with the Eastern terminus at an American 
port, so as to form a new line of transportation around the world, 
which shall touch no British soil. 

It has not been the purpose of this article merely to direct 
attention to the possibilities of the Orient and to arouse an inter- 
est in it, but chiefly to point out certain measures which would im- 
mediately benefit the exporters of the United States. The first 
and most important slop should be the manifestation of a greater 
interest by the American government in the political and com- 
mercial affairs of the Orient. As to China in particular, the 
powers of Europe should be assured that whatever disposition 
they make of the land, the trade must be open to all ; that no 
future tariffs, whether by conventions or as the result of annex- 
ation, shall be allowed to discriminate against the United States. 
The American merchant should be assured that his government 
is supporting him, and the Chinese government should be made 
to understand that the commercial interest of every American 
citizen is jealously watched at "Washington. The official support 
which European merchants receive from their governments should 
be offset Ly an equally determined support of our merchants from 
our government. 

Means of transportation between the ports of America and 
those of Asia should be put upon a better basis. Direct lines of 
cheap freight steamers under the American flag should be estab- 
lished from the Atlantic ports to Shanghai and Yokohama. 
Direct communication is the surest creator of trade. Private 
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enterprise must grapple with this problem. Arrangements can 
easily be made through American agents in China by which ves- 
sels sailing regularly with cargo from Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
New York can be assured of cargo on their homeward journey. 
The steamer lines between the Pacific coast and the Orient should 
receive such financial support as to be able to maintain frequent 
communication by American-built ships of the highest class. 
Canadian competition should be surpassed in all particulars. The 
profits on the carrying and insuring of American goods should be 
diverted to American companies. Our people should no longer 
endure the humiliating necessity of sending our merchandise, 
our mails, and our telegrams under the protection of a foreign, 
perhaps a hostile, flag. 

American merchants and manufacturers should insist on 
American representation of their interests in China. A German 
or an English agent of an American firm will sell German or 
English goods first, then American if he can. The methods with 
which American manufacturers have hitherto been content in 
China are in marked contrast to the methods they have used to 
push their business in other quarters. Nothing is so badly needed 
as aggressive American business methods. 

On the 23d of September last the writer called upon the great 
statesman of China, Li Hung Chang, in the privacy of his home 
in Peking. " Grand Secretary, " I said, " I am going to America 
to try to interest the merchants of my country more in the trade 
with China. "What do you think of the idea ? " "Go, "said the 
venerable statesman, "and count on my assistance. Yourideais 
an excellent one ; the trade between China and the United States 
is an unmixed blessing to both. " 

American manufacturers have shown that they need fear no 
rivalry. Their goods are sold in open competition with the 
world. On the shores of the Pacific lies their brightest hope. 
Eussia, now bending her energies to the opening of Siberia, is 
our constant friend. China and Japan have no reason to be 
aught but cordial to ns. We have all the advantages of position, 
all the advantages of goodwill. It is only necessary to realize our 
situation and to act upon it. 

Chaeles Denby, Jb. 



